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CANTO  I. 


lie  came  in  angel  garb  arrayed, 
But  soon  his  cloven  foot  betrayed 
The  fiend  abhorred — be  ours  the  task 
To  tear  away  his  stolen  mask, 
To  strip  him  of  his  borrowed  dress, 
And  show  his  native  ugliness. 
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FANATICISM  UNVEILED. 


CANTO  I. 

Ho  came,  in  angel  garb  arrayed, 
But  soon  his  cloven  foot  betrayed 
The  fiend  abhorred--- be  ours  the  task 
To  tear  away  his  stolen  mask, 
To  strip  him  of  his  borrowed  dress, 
And  show  his  native  ugliness. 

When  Eastern  Magi — niore's  the  pity  ! 

First  shed  their  light  on  Gotham  city, 

Opened  their  hales  of  moral  lotions, 

And  packages  of  Boston  notions ; 

And  first,  with  charity  supernal, 

Established  a  Commercial  Journal, 

Which  gave  the  freshest  news  on  Monday 

Stolen  from  those  who  worked  on  Sunday ; 

Denouncing  drama,  circus,  races, 

The  arts,  the  muses,  and  the  graces,  10 

And  excommunicating  all 

Who  visited  a  play  or  ball, 

Or  tasted  aught,  by  land  or  sea, 

Like  alcohol,  or  can  cle  vie ; 

'Twas  then  Si.  Arthur,  valorous  knight, 

With  moral  armour  burnished  bright, 

Mounted  his  steed  with  pious  rage, 

Resolved  a  holy  war  to  wage, 

And  in  the  lists  first  made  his  entry, 

A  Quixottc  of  the  nineteenth  century.        20 


A  wight  he  was,  whose  mere  exterior 
Proclaimed  an  intellect  superior 
To  Mawworms  of  inferior  classes, 
Whom  he  could  lead  about  like  asses: 
None  knew  the  hero's  pedigree, 
Although  'twas  whispered  round  that  he 
Sprang  from  that  ancient  noble  line. 
Whose  deathless  deeds  in  history  shine 
Through  every  age,  but  brightest  iar 
In  that  exterminating  war  30 

Which  roasted  witches  erst  at  Salem, 
Till  devils  found  their  courage  fail  'eta; 
A  race  who  boast  full  many  a  name 
Now  blazoned  on  the  scroll  of  Fame; 
Fanaticus,  a  zealous  braggart, 
Who  reared  the  stake  and  fired  the  faggot; 
"With  Bigotry  and  Superstition. 
And  others  of  a  like  condition, 
But  our  knight's  title  still  reads  thus — 
"  St.  Arthur  de  Fanatict  s."  40 

His  squire,  tho'  vigorous,  strong,  and  hale. 
Could  scarce  support  his  master's  mail. 
Yet  his  poor  dapple  had  to  bear  it 
Whene'er  the  knight  refused  to  wear  it. 
'Tis  said  he  joined  in  this  crusade. 
To  escape  an  annual  parade 
Of  the  militia,  whose  court-martial 
Had  always  acted  so  impartial, 
That  they  would  never  give  him  clear, 
Uut  fined  him  full  five  pounds  a-year,         50 


A  sum  far  greater  than  he  made 

By  killing  dogs,  his  former  trade. 

So  he  became,  at  monthly  hire, 

Our  brave  knight-erranfs  trusty  squire. 

Already  had  St  Arthur  broken 
A  lance  or  two  for  famed  Hoboken, 
That  scene  of  sweet  enchantment,  which 
Has  made  its  worthy  owner  rich ; 
He  had,  like  Milton's  hero,  gazed 
Upon  the  lovely  scene,  amazed  CO 

That  earth  should  have  an  Eden  given 
Fair  as  the  bowers  he  lost  in  heaven, 
And  quick  resolved  with  Mammon's  aid, 
To  change  this  scene  of  sun  and  shade. 
This  paradise  of  joy  and  taste 
To  a  deserted  sterile  waste  ! 
But  the  archangel's  lance  of  fire 
Compelled  the  champion  to  retire, 
Who  bid  his  squire  their  arms  prepare 
To  attack  new  "  castles  in  the  air."  70 

They  sallied  forth  one  summer's  day, 
And  southward  bent  their  venturous  way 
Leaving  their  much-loved  natal  scenes, 
Ripe  fields  of  pumpkins,  corn,  and. beans: 
Forsaking  home  with  board  and  bed. 
By  pious  duty  onward  led  ; 
Deserting  all  on  which  they  doated, 
To  higher  callings  now  devoted; 
Leaving  dependents  in  the  lurch, 
To  right  the  wrongs  of  one  Miss  Church,  80 


Redress  her  grievances,  and  ink* 

Due  vengeance  on  the  faithless  rake, 

With  whom  she  had  too  often  flirted. 

Until  she  found  herself  deserted ; 

This  General  State. — her  treacherous  beau, 

Left  her — not  quite  in  statu  quo  ! 

Her  friends  advised,  for  satisfaction. 
To  institute  a  civil  action. 
For  breach  of  promise  and  disgrace, 
A  sort  of  trespass  on  the  case:  00 

J  Jut  she,  like  injured  maids  of  yore, 
Would  first  a  champion's  aid  implore. 

St.  Arthur  heard  her  strong  appeal 
And  quickly  clothed  himself  with  steel, 
And  boldly  dared  the  recreant  knight 
To  measure  spears  in  martial  fight ; 
And  swore  to  urge  the  bloody  strife. 
Till  State  and  Church  were  man  and  wife; 
He  then,  like  Hercules  of  old. 
By  past  successes  rendered  hold.  J  00 

And  armed  with  many  a  holy  text, 
Would  grapple  with  a  monster  next. 
Whose  hundred  heads  had  each  a  mouth. 
The  hydra  Slavery,  in  the  south ! 

The  squire  now  trembled  with  alarm. 
Lest  his  brave  master's  single  arm 
Could  ne'er  achieve  such  daring  feat, 
And  therefore  counselled  a  retreat. 


Or,  ere  the  fray  was  well  begun, 

To  order  out  a  garrison,  110 

Whose  fire-arms  might  be  heard  afar, 

To  aid  them  in  the  dubious  war ; 

But  ere  we  give  his  thoughts  expression, 

Indulge  us  in  a  short  digression. 

We  love  religion,  and  revere 
Its  heavenly  truths,  with  heart  sincere, 
And  aimed  the  most  effective  blow  ■ 
Which  put  down  Fanny  Wright  &  Co. 
Those  pioneers  of  Satan's  host, 
Those  illegitimates,  who  boast  120 

They  have  no  Father — yet  with  dread 
Shrink  from  his  frown  on  dying  bed, 
Trembling  at  what  their  lips  deny, 
The  Being  whom  their  acts  defy ; 
Abortions  from  the  womb  of  chance 
Lick'd  into  shape  by  "  circumstance," 
Who,  toad-like,  spit  corroding  bane, 
Without  its  jewel  in  their  brain, 
Cursed  with  a  doubt  they  can't  control, 
The  plague  and  palsy  of  the  soul ;  130 

Heirs  to  Pandora's  ills — but  find 
No  soothing  balm  of  hope  behind. 

But  though  we  love  religion — yet 
We  can't  endure  the  hypocrite, 
Who,  urged  by  sordid  love  of  gain, 
Makes  silver  idols  for  her  fane, 
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And  like  Demetrius  of  old,* 

Increases  thus  his  stock  of  gold, 

Shouting  an  impious  hozanna, 

To  each  new  image  of  Diana;  140 

Whether  it  gain  its  notoriety 

Under  the  name  of  Tract  Society, 

Or  Foreign  Missionary  Board, 

The  idol  still  must  be  adored ; 

For  bigots  "by  such  craft'*  contrive. 

Like  smiths  of  Ephesus  to  thrive; 

And  they  who  venture  to  decline 

To  worship  at  the  new-built  shrine. 

Who  dare  to  hesitate  or  falter, 

In  bringing  offerings  to  the  altar,  150 

Who  will  not  stint  their  children's  bread. 

And  leave  their  honest  debts  unpaid, 

To  fill  these  idlers'  groaning  coffers. 

Which  swallow  every  thing  that  offers. 

Are  soon,  from  pulpit  and  the  press, 

Denounced  as  foes  of  righteousness  : 

While  wives  who  rob  their  husband's  purse, 

And  pious  daughters,  who  do  worse. 

To  pamper  Baal's  priests — if  fair. 

Get  absolution  and  a  prayer,  160 

A  private  smile — a  public  puff — 

But  our  digression  's  long  enough. 

••  Master  of  mine'" — the  squire  began, 
Why  thus  pursue  a  hopeless  plan." 
This  monster  which  you  wish  to  slay, 
Will  kill  itself  some  future  day, 

*  See  Acts  xix   24. 


And  by  one  suicidal  bite, 

Prevent  this  most  unnatural  fight." 

"  You're  right  my  son,"  the  knight  replied. 
"  But  first  the  beast  must  be  defied  ;         170 
Goaded  to  phrenzy  by  my  lance, 
When,  like  the  scorpion,  he'll  advance 
On  his  assailant,  hot  with  ire, 
And  find  himself  inclosed  with  fire ; 
Seeing  each  hope  of  succour  vain, 
And  mad  with  agonizing  pain. 
He'll  give  himself  the  desperate  wound 
And  breathe  his  last  on  Southern  ground : 
Thus  by  my  single  arm  o"erthrown. 
The  glory  all  will  be  my  own."  180 

"St.  Arthur,  you've  enough  of  glory, 
Your  name  now  lives  in  deathless  story, 
Both  hemispheres  confess  your  fame. 
And  history  spreads  abroad  your  name, 
E'en  classic  bards  your  genius  mention 
With  A.  T.  Burgundy  invention ; 
And  do  not  dunces  spend  their  cash  on 
Such  things  as  we  have  brought  in  fashion  ? 
Fictitious  tales  in  aid  of  piety. 
Invented  for  the  Tract  Society;  190 

Sectarian  seminaries,  made 
To  teach  the  true  fanatic  trade; ' 
And  schools,  where  infancy  is  told, 
That  while  one  world  is  paved  with  gold. 
Another,  lying  somewhat  lower, 
With  childrens'  skulls  is  sprinkled  o'er  : 
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That,  each  is  but  a  child  of  wrath, 
Cham'd  to  perdition's  downward  path. 
Except  the  chosen  few,  who  happen 

To  learn  t  he  creed  approved  by 200 

Did  we  not  first  contrive  the  scheme, 

Of  making  proselytes  by  steam. 

Erecting  mills  for  grinding  tracts, 

By  power  of  vapour,  mules,  and  jacks; 

Where  female  labour  scarce  obtains 

A  thousandth  part  of  what  it  gains 

Our  parasites,  whose  growing  riches, 

In  houses,  Hserlem  lots,  and  ditches, 

Increase,  by  rapid  propagation, 

And  many  a  jnous  speculation.  210 

As  champions  of  the  public  morals 

Have  we  not  gathered  fresher  laurels. 

By  striving,  with  hymenial  tetber, 

To  join  the  church  and  state  together ; 

To  which  design  as  all  allege, 

The  mail-hoax  was  ;  an  entering  wedge:' 

For  one  campaign,  you  must  admit, 

There's  glory  quantum  sifjficit." 

The  knight  about  to  make  reply, 
Espied  a  strange  adventure  nigh;  220 

While  piercing  shrieks  assailed  his  ear, 
And  caused  the  squire  to  start  with  fear, 
For  ever  prompt  in  hour  of  danger, 
St.  Arthur  was  to  fear  a  stranger; 
A  thousand  hearts  swelled  in  his  breast, 
As  he  now  fixed  his  lance  in  rest; 
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While  in  this  strain  of  martial  fire, 

He  thus  addressed  his  wondering  squire:— 

"  Now,  .Tuba,  bless  your  happy  stars, 
For  you  shall  see  a  deed  of  Mars,  230 

Achieved  by  this  one  single  arm, 
Which  shall  the  universe  alarm ! 
Which  gods,  and  men  like  gods,  shall  view, 
And  envy  when  'tis  finished  too. 
The  noblest,  proudest  feat,  you'll  see, 
E'er  yet  achieved  by  chivalry. 
See  you  not  yonder  recreant  band 
Of  giants,  armed  with  spear  and  brand  ? 
Those  monsters  hold  in  durance  vile, 
The  Flower  of  Hayti's  lovely  isle ;  2 10 

A  captive  princess,  fair  and  young, 
Who  from  the  race  of  Zama  sprung, 
The  Ethiopian  emperor,  who 
A  thousand  knights  of  Malta  slew, 
And  plucked  a  plume  from  every  helm, 
Lord  of  proud  Afric's  boundless  realm, 
Who  counts  within  his  vast  domains, 
A  hundred  thrones  o  er  which  he  reigns. 
The  captive  princess  is  his  neice, 
Whom  I  am  destined  to  release,  250 

They  bear  her  to  yon  castle,  there, 
To  pine  in  sorrow  and  despair. 
Follow  your  master  ! — charge  the  toe  ! 
On.  Juba  !  to  the  rescue,  ho  !" 

He  said,  and  spur'd  his  martial  steed, 
Who,  snorted,  but  would  not  proceed, 
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While  Juba,  with  astonished  stare. 
Exclaimed — t;  Stop  master — have  a  care  ! 
"  What  seem  like  giants  to  your  gaze. 
To  mine  appears  like  Marshal  Hays,        200 
With  Merritt  and  one  Justice  Peace. 
Taking  a  wench  to  the  police.'" 

w-  Ah  !  Juba!*'  sighed  the  gallant  knight. 
"  Enchantment  clouds  thy  feeble  sight ; 
But  couldst  thou  through  my  optics  see 
Thou  then  wouldst  feel  and  act  like  me. 
Tarry  thou  here,  while  I  assail. 
That  troop  of  giants  and  prevail, 
And  rescue  from  enchantment's  power 
The  captive  princess,  Hayti's  (lower;       270 
'Tis  destined  that  my  single  arm, 
Achieve  this  feat  and  break  the  charm 
Of  curst  enchantment,  which  retains. 
Yon  lovely  captive  queen  in  chains; 
Be  mine  the  risk  and  fame'' — he  said, 
Then  spur'd  his  steed,  and  dashed  a-head. 

What  bloody  de^  's  had  marked  that  day, 
A\  hat  glory  had  that  deadly  fray 
Shed  on  our  knight's  puissant  arms. 
Hut  lor  an  envious  sorcerer's  charms!      280 
Who  changed  the  scene  and  actors  too. 
To  rob  our  hero  of  his  due. 
The  giants,  reduced  to  common  size. 
Now  seemed  to  his  astonished  eyes. 
A  Southern  planter  and  his  friend, 
Wno  hither  came  to  apprehend 
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Three  vagrant  blacks,  who'd  heard  much  talk 

Of  negro  freedom  in  New- York, 

Of  famed  Jim  Crow,  with  supple  joints. 

Of"  Abolition,"  and  Five  Points;  290 

Of  negro  ball,  and  negro  church, — 

And  left  their  master  in  the  lurch, 

To  come  and  see  with  their  own  eyes. 

The  beauties  of  this  Paradise, 

Where  freedom,  wealth,  and  plenty  smiled, 

A  stout  young  negro,  wife,  and  child. 

They  came — they  saw — they  tasted,  till 
Of  idleness  they  had  their  fill ; 
Intemperance,  want,  and  crime  soon  followed, 
Till  deep  in  vice  and  filth  they  wallowed,  300 
Despairing  e'er  again  to  find 
The  comforts  they  had  left  behind. 
The  Southern  heard,  and  hither  came, 
Against  the  slaves  to  prove  his  claim: 
The  captive  princess  in  distress, 
Transformed,  from  all  her  loveliness, 
Now  seemed  a  fat,  squat  negro  wench, 
Such  as  is  seen  on  grog-shop  bench. 
In  Oranee-strcet — was  veiling  still, 
Like  female  swine  deprived  of  swill.         310 

But  our  knight-errant  knew  too  well. 
The  potency  of  sorcerer's  spell, 
To  doubt  that  foul  enchantment's  power. 
Controlled  the  present  luckless  hour  ; 
Stripping  his  brows  of  well-earned  bays, 
lie,  therefore,  thus  addressed  Old  Hays: — 
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"  Perdition  seize  thy  wizard  arm  ! 
The  chance  is  thine ! — But  soon  the  charm 
Shall  he  dissolved — and  yonder  maid. 
In  all  her  native  charms  arrayed,              320 
Shall  dazzle,  as  the  banquet  queen, 
The  admiring  guests  of  neighbour : 


Soon  shall  she  blush,  with  virgin  pride, 
As  the  proud  white  man's  chosen  bride. 
Conjoined  with  fetters  orthodox, 

By  the  right  reverend  Dr. , 

Who  means  to  prove,  whene'er  he  chooses, 
That  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  Muses, 
Divine  Apollo,  and  the  Graces, 
Had  all  crisped  hair  and  sooty  faces !       330 
Then  will  commence  the  reign  of  peace. 
When  all  distinctive  hues  shall  cease, 
When  dark  and  fair  shall  sweetly  mingle. 
Among  the  wedded  and  the  single; 
When  our  young  rising  generation 
Like  the  old  Patriarch's  speculation, 
Ring-streaked  and  speckled,  shall  not  lack 
A  single  shade  from  white  to  black, 
Till  all,  at  length,  will  melt  and  mellow 
Into  a  rich  mulatto  yellow."  3 10 


THE  TND  OF  CANTO  I. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  hero  of  this  Poem,  St.  Arthur  de  Fanaticus,  is  in- 
tended to  represent  Bigotry  and  Fanaticism  in  the  abstract, 
whose  extravagant  and  Quixotic  attempts  to  reform  the  world 
are  no  less  ridiculous,  and  scarcely  less  effective,  than  those  of 
La  Mancha's  champion  in  the  exploded  cause  of  chivalry. 

The  present  crusade  which  is  now  waged  by  a  few  wretched 
fanatics  against  the  Colonization  Society,  is  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  riveUed  upon  us  from  the 
formation  of  our  govornment.  The  enlightened  framers  of  our 
constitution  foresaw  the  evil,  ami  introduced  a  clause  to  arrest 
its  insidious  progress.  By  eliciting  a  hearing  from  our  Na- 
tional Legislature,  and  an  expression  of  approbation  from  some 
of  the  state  councils,  they  have  recently  become  emboldened 
in  their  cause,  and  promulgate  their  incendiary  doctrines  not 
only  through  the  press,  but  from  the  sacred  desk. — They  are 
therefore  deemed  legitimate  subjects  of  satire,  and  the  object 
of  this  Poem  is  to  hold  them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  detestation 
of  the  reader.  This  woik  will  be  continued  in  periodical 
Cantos,  and  issued  at  convenient,  intervals,  so  long  as  incidents 
and  materials  may  present  themselves. 

The  Publisher  will  be  thankful  !'..)•  all  such  facts,  incidents, 
anecdotes,  and  avowed  opinions,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  as 
will  tend  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  party  so  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  and  reprobation  of  the  public.  Such  contributions 
(free  from  personalities  and  libel)  shall  be  promptly  interwoven 
with  each  succeeding  Canto.  The  strictest  confidence  may 
be  relied  on. 
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FANATICISM  UNVEILED. 


CANTO  II. 


Our  knight  retreats  with  prudent  art, 

Displaying  valour's  better  part ; 

And  Juba  ventures  to  dispute 

The  equal  rights  of  man  and  brute  ; 

His  argument  St.  Arthur  censures, 

And,  then  commence  some  strange  adventures. 

St.  Arthur's  speech  was  boldly  spouted, 
But  still  the  foe  remained  unrouted ; 
And  still  they  onward  dragged  the  negroes, 
Maugre  our  hero's  tropes  and  figures. 
His  heart  with  indignation  burn'd, 
As  to  rejoin  his  squire  he  turn'd  ; 
For  his  chagrin  he  could  not  hide  well. 
To  see  the  princess  lock'd  in  bridewell. 
To  Juba,  now,  he  thus  held  forth — 
"  What  is  our  boasted  freedom  worth  10 

If  tyrants  triumph  in  the  sequel  ? 
Are  not  all  men  born  free  and  equal  ? 
So  says  the  far-famed  declaration 
Of  our  great  realm's  emancipation, 
That  charter  of  our  rights  sublime, 
Includes  all  innocent  of  crime, 
And  will  a  friend  of  Liberty 
Behold  such  acts  of  villany 
Still  perpetrated  here  by  law, 
And  yet  his  sword  forbear  to  draw  ?  20 
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Were  such  a  deed  of  darkness  done 

On  Afric's  sultry  coast,  my  son, 

The  cord  of  Justice  soon  would  stretch 

The  neck  of  such  a  pale-faced  wretch. 

When  men  are  to  rebellion  driven, 

They  but  obey  the  voice  of  Heaven. 

Let  tyrants  perisb  from  the  earth 

And  skeptics  learn  the  negro's  worth ; 

Kidnappers,  pirates,  thieves  and  knaves. 

Who  quaff  the  sweat  and  blood  of  slaves,        30 

Soon  shall  a  day  of  retribution. 

Plunge  you  in  ruin  and  confusion; 

Soon  by  this  arm.  this  lance,  and  sword. 

Shall  rights  of  negroes  be  restored." 

To  whom  the  Squire — -For  me,  Sir,  Knight, 
i;  I  view  it  in  a  different  light." 

"  Thy  light  is  darkness,"  cried  our  hero. 
••  Have  you  not  seen  a  ruthless  Nero, 
A  pitiless  mounted  negro  driver 
Without  regard  to  weeping  wife,  or  40 

Her  crying  infant,  drive  before  him. 
With  scorpions  lash  still  waving  o'er  him. 
A  southern  gentleman  of  colour} 
While  wife  and  child,  with  shrieks  of  dolour. 
Were  clinging  to  the  flying  steed. 
The  cruel  parting  to  impede  ? 
I  saw  a  scene  like  this  to  day. 
July  the  eighth,  in  tamed  Broadway!" 

"  A  picture,  sir — got  up  express. 
From  the  Emancipator  press :—  50 
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A  most  incendiary  trick, 

To  raise  a  mob  and  play  Old  Nick ; 

It  means,  sir,  nothing  more  nor  less, 

Than  an  attempt  to  seek  redress, 

For  some  poor  negro's  fancied  wrong, 

By  appealing  to  a  lawless  throng, 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  the  laws, 

In  aid  of  abolition's  cause; 

No  doubt,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 

It  is  the  handy  work  of  one  60 

Wild  madman,  who  would  light  a  train 

To  burst  the  links  of  Union's  chain ; 

Who  to  sustain  an  abstract  notion, 

Would  compass  heaven,  and  earth,  and  ocean, 

And  even  revolutionise, 

The  region  which  still  lower  lies. 

Our  constitution,  sir,  provides, 

That  every  planter  who  resides, 

Where  slavery  exists  by  law" — 

4i  Curse  the  conclusion  which  they  draw !" 
The  knight  indignantly  replied, 
And  pierced  with  steel  his  horse's  side. 
The  steed  provoked,  with  sudden  start, 
Now  spurned  the  knight's  equestrian  art ; 
Threw  high  his  heels,  and  whirling  round, 
Threw  his  armed  rider  on  the  ground. 
Though  rudely  shaken  by  the  feat, 
St.  Arthur  quick  regained  his  seat, 
Where  with  curb-bit  and  tightened  rein, 
He  laid  on  lash  with  might  and  main.  80 
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Absorbed  in  thought  the  Squire  beheld. 
His  master  thus  by  rage  impelled, 
Scourge  one  who  could  not  make  reply, 
Like  Baalam's  ass,  to  ask  him  why  ; 
While  smarting  from  his  luckless  fall, 
St.  Arthur's  words  were  tinged  with  gall. 
As  he  expressed  his  bosom's  ire. 
Thus  muttering  to  his  silent  Squire  r 

t;  Whoever  broke  this  stumbling  hack, 
I  wish  was  tied  upon  his  back,  90 

Till  he  has  better  learnt  his  trade, 
And  for  my  fall  got  well  repaid. 
And  yet  I'm  doubtful,  now  'tis  spoken, 
Whether  the  breaker,  or  the  broken, 
Be  most  to  blame — what  sayest  thou.  Juba, 
Punish  the  steed — or  lash  the  booby  r1 

Quoth  Juba — "  Sir,  'tis  my  opinion 
That  we've  no  right  to  hold  dominion. 
Or  keep  in  slavery  a  creature 
Who  erst  was  free  as  air  by  nature.  100 

The  poor  black  biped's  of  the  South 
Whose  cause  is  always  in  your  mouth, 
Have  never  tasted  liberty, 
Nor  know  its  worth,  and  were  they  free 
They'd  starve  for  want — not  so  the  steed. 
Whose  droves,  in  untamed  license,  feed 
On  the  rich  praiaries  of  the  west, 
In  all  their  native  beauty  drest. 
On  Patagonia's  pampas  too 
A  life  of  freedom  they  pursue ;  110 
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Snorting  and  neighing  unrestrained  1 10 

Undocked  nor  bitted  yet,  nor  reined. 

The  lap  of  Nature  yields  them  food, 

The  crystal  stream,  the  vocal  wood, 

Afford  them  drink,  repose,  and  shade, 

Which  man  has  seldom  dared  t'  invade. 

And  if  he  does,  they'll  stare  and  snort, 

As  if  they  swore  they'd  ne'er  be  caught ; 

Toss  high  their  heads  and  flowing  manes, 

And  gallop  to  more  distant  plains.  120 

Each  knows  his  place,  and  all  are  led, 

By  one  bold  chief,  who  takes  the  head 

Of  the  untamed  well  marshalled  band. 

The  lords  and  natives  of  the  land. 

But  thousands  of  the  noble  race, 

Toil  here  in  slavery  and  disgrace, 

E'en  Christians  rivet  on  their  chains, 

And  draw  the  life's  blood  from  their  veins, 

Torture  them  wantonly  behind 

With  operations  ne'er  designed  130 

By  Heaven  or  Nature,  and  abuse 

Their  agile  feet  with  iron  shoes ; 

Keep  them  at  work  beneath  the  lash, 

For  love  of  pleasure  or  of  cash ; 

Make  them,  in  short,  the  tools  of  slaves, 

The  sport  of  tyrants,  fools  and  knaves ! 

For  thus  a  learned  doctor  writes, 

Who's  studied  horseflesh  days  and  nights. 

And  thus  his  friend,  the  poet,  sings, 

"  Take  the  amount  of  sufferings,  140 

Of  every  other  drudge  on  earth, 

Add  all  together,  from  their  birth, 
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In  one  grand  aggregate  account, 
And,  lo  !  the  whole  will  not  amount, 
To  a  small  tittle  of  what  each  mare, 
Stallion,  and  gelding,  have  to  bear I" 

St.  Arthur,  now  impatient  grown, 
Here  asked  his  squire,  with  peevish  tone, 
What  proposition  he  expected, 
Could  be  on  base  so  frail  erected,  150 

And  what  result  he  meant  should  follow, 
A  train  of  futile  facts  so  hollow  ? 

To  whom  the  squire — "  It  seems  to  me. 
A  soul  of  true  philanthropy, 
Would  see  the  answer  as  it  is 
Expressed  in  my  own  premises. 
If  negro  slaves,  who  sans  dispute 
Are  several  grades  above  the  brute, 
And  happier  far  in  their  condition, 
Than  those  who  boast  of  abolition,  160 

And  if  the  horse,  as  understood, 
Sullers  so  much  in  servitude, 
True  Christian  charity  should  thirst, 
To  emancipate  the  horses  first, 
Whose  sufferings  alas  !  ne'er  reach 
The  human  heart,  for  lack  of  speech. 
O,  could  thy  steed  have  just  now  spoken, 
When  o'er  his  eye  thy  whip  was  broken, 
He  might  have  told  of  horses'  rights, 
And  that  to  throw  off  cruel  knights,  170 

Was  as  legitimate  and  brave, 
As  rescuing  any  negro  slave." 
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"  Hold,  Juba !  hold!"  exclaimed  the  knight, 
"  We  that  were  born  to  set  things  right, 
In  this  disjointed  world  of  ours, 
Must  not  attempt  beyond  our  powers. 
All  reformations  must  proceed 
By  slow  degrees — the  blacks  once  freed, 
And  mingled,  by  amalgamation, 
Among  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  180 

As  senators  and  legislators, 
And  aldermen,  instead  of  waiters, 
They'll  join  with  us  to  aid  the  kirk. 
In  carrying  on  this  glorious  work, 
Till  every  animal  created, 
Shall  be  in  turn  emancipated, 
By  sure,  distinct,  discreet  degrees, 
Through  every  link,  from  man  to  fleas. 

"  Has  not  our  champion  now  gone  forth 
To  lecture  at  the  East  and  North,  190 

Against  the  tyranny  of  man, 
In  eating  meat  instead  of  bran  ? 
Has  not  the  learned  doctor  proved, 
That  every  animal  which  moved 
Had  as  much  right  on  us  to  dine 
As  we  on  them ; — that  flesh  and  wine 
In  Scripture  language  means,  or  ought  to, 
Bran  bread,  and  pure  Manhattan  water. 
Has  he  not  proved,  by  logic,  clearly, 
That  man  might  live  a  century  nearly,        200 
On  faith  alone,  with  oatmeal  gruel — 
That  eating  is  but  adding  fuel 
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To  those  infernal  fires  within, 

Yclept  hereditary  sin; 

That  when  this  glorious  reformation 

Spreads  o'er  the  world,  in  every  nation, 

He  who  with  mutton  stuffs  his  maw, 

Will  be  a  cannibal,  by  law ; 

And  I've  no  doubt,  if  Graham  should  slay 

A  goose,  or  calf,  or  swine,  to  day,  210 

And  he  at  common  law  were  tried, 

He'd  be  condemned  for  fratricide." 

"  But  if  no  animals  be  slain," 

Replied  the  doubting  squire — "  'tis  plain 

They'd  soon,  so  rapidly  they  breed, 

Have  nothing  left  on  which  to  feed, 

Unless  they  choose  to  dine  and  sup, 

And  fairly  eat  each  other  up, 

Which  would  upon  our  doctrine  trample, 

And  set  mankind  a  bad  example.  220 

And  think  you,  dying  by  starvation 

Is  a  less  cruel  operation, 

Than  bleeding  by  the  butcher's  knife 

Till,  without  pain  they  yield  their  life  ? 

Or  should  they  leave  this  mortal  stage, 

And  die  at  last  by  mere  old  age, 

Like  worn-out  horses  which  we  see, 

Breathing  their  last  in  agony, 

On  some  parch'd  common — would  they  feel, 

Less  pain  than  if  they  died  by  steel?"  230 

To  this  our  knight — "  You  have  not  heard 
The  doctor's  lectures !     Every  word 
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Evinces  him  a  man  of  science 

Such  as  might  bid  the  world  defiance ; 

Yet  I  confess  I  know  not  now, 

Nor  ever  knew,  where,  when,  and  how 

He  got  his  title  and  diploma — 

I'd  bet  with  greater  safety,  Homer 

Was  born  in  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  or  Chios ; 

Or  that  Bucephalus  was  my  horse  240 

Instead  of  Alexander's — when 

The  learned  doctor  first  drew  pen, 

He  scribbled  verses,  void  of  wit, 

por  W th's  weekly  Cabinet 

G.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  sure, 

His  unassuming  signature. 

Tis  said  he  went  to  college  next 

To  study  Calvin,  note  and  text, 

From  whence  he  came — amphibious  creature  ! 

Haifa  stage-player — half  a  preacher;  250 

With  vanity  by  flattery  nurst, 

He  starred  it  round  as  preacher  first, 

But  no  engagement  could  procure, 

With  salary  permanent  and  sure ; 

And  who  first  call'd  him  doctor  G, 

The  learned  critics  dont  agree, 

Or  when  he  studied  medicine 

Is  knowlege  I  could  never  win." 

To  this  the  squire,  with  knowing  phiz, 
This  answer  made — "  The  art  is  his  260 

Of  knowing  things  by  intuition — 
You  recollect  the  low  condition, 
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Of  our  young  Temperance  Society, 

It  drooped  for  want  of  notoriety, 

And  we  all  thought  some  startling  theme 

Might  rouse  them  from  their  lazy  dream, 

So  dubbed  our  preacher,  "doctor"— and 

Made  him  the  leader  of  a  band 

Of  credulous  fanatics,  who 

All  he  advised  were  sure  to  do;  270 

And  had  he  proved,  or  tried  to  prove, 

That  Heaven  intended  man  to  move, 

Like  kangaroos,  or  frogs,  by  jumps; 

Or  shown  by  his  own  numskull  bumps, 

That  man  is  but  a  biped  ass, 

Designed  at  first  to  feed  on  grass, 

And,  as  a  precedent,  had  told 

His  hearers  of  a  king  of  old, 

Who  stuck  so  close  to  nature's  laws, 

His  nails  became  like  eagle's  claws,  28 

And  hair  like  feathers — hundreds  now 

Would  imitate  Lorenzo  Dow. 

Or  had  he  logically  shown 

That  man's  position  should  be  prone 

And  not  erect — how  many  scores 

We  now  should  meet  upon  all  fours : 

For  the  more  stupid  he  who  writes 

More  numerous  are  his  proselytes ; 

As — see  ! — yon  silly  flock  of  sheep, 

Follow  the  old  ram's  reckless  leap !"  290 


Our  knight  and  squire,  by  this  we  find 
Had  left  the  city  far  behind, 
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And  now  had  stop'd  beneath  a  stunt-tree 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  country, 
Where  they  intended  to  regale 
On  bread  and  cheese  and  Adam's  ale, 
When  suddenly,  the  listening  knight, 
Remounts  his  steed,  prepared  for  fight. 

••  Attend  me,  Juba  ! — there's  at  hand 
Some  strange  adventures,  which  demand       300 
My  utmost  prowess  to  achieve, 
And  which,  when  done,  you'll  scarce  believe, 
Yon  monster,  with  revolving  shield, 
Bearing  two  living  dogs,  shall  yield 
To  this  good  sword — and  when  o'erthrown 
Shall  to  my  mistress  go  alone, 
And  by  his  sacred  knighthood  swear 
There's  not  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 
So  brave  an  errant-knight  as  I — 
Now,  Juba,  on !  without  reply  !"  310 

Juba,  alarmed,  was  soon,  of  course, 
Upon  the  outside  of  his  horse, 
Although  his  own  inside,  'tis  said, 
Was  yearning  for  the  cheese  and  bread, 
Which  from  portmanteau  he  had  taken, 
With  a  small  rasher,  too,  of  bacon. 
He  gazed  at  what  his  master  pointed, 
And  thus  exclaimed,  in  words  disjointed  : — 

"  St.  Peter,  guard  us !  Heaven  forbid 
That  you  mistake — as  late  you  did —  320 
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A  negress — no,  old  Hays — I  mean — 
I  ask  your  pardon,  sir — the  queen 
Of  Africa — that  is — I  fear, 
That  vile  enchanter  has  been  here." 

The  knight  replied — 

"  Enchantment,  now,  has  lost  its  power  ? 
This  is  the  bright  and  destined  hour, 
Which  I  through  life  may  better  brag  on 
Than  had  I  slain  St.  George's  dragon. 
For  dragons  had  been  slain  before 
And  since,  but  who's  the  knight  of  yore,       330 
That  ever  heard  of,  saw,  assailed, 
Fought  with,  o'erthrew,  in  short  prevailed, 
Over  a  fiend,  so  dire  and  fell, 
Guarded  by  Cerebus  from  hell. 
His  lance,  you  see,  erect  remains, 
In  his  one  hand — those  clanking  chains 
Confined  the  dogs,  though  half  concealed, 
To  that  huge  round  revolving  shield  ; 
And  see  !  as  that  strange  targe  runs  round, 
His  dreadful  spear  bobs  up  and  down."         340 

The  Squire  in  vain  expostulated, 
His  master's  ire  was  elevated, 
And  fixing  fast  his  lance  in  rest, 
He  spurrd  his  horse,  and  forward  press'd. 
But  the  result  of  that  dire  fray 
Shall  be  detail'd  some  other  day. 


THE  END  OF  CANTO  II. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  hero  of  this  Poem,  St.  Arthur  de  Fanaticus,  is  in- 
tended  to  represent  Bigotry  and  Fanaticism  in  the  abstract, 
whose  extravagant  and  Quixotic  attempts  to  reform  the  world 
are  no  less  ridiculous,  and  scarcely  less  effective,  than  those  of 
La  Mancha's  champion  in  the  exploded  cause  of  chivalry. 

The  present  crusade  which  is  now  waged  by  a  few  wretched 
fanatics  against  the  Colonization  Society,  is  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  rivettcd  upon  us  from  the 
formation  cf  our  government.  The  enlightened  frame rs  of  our 
constitution  foresaw  the  evil,  and  introduced  a  clause  to  arrest 
its  insidious  progress.  By  eliciting  a  hearing  from  our  Na- 
tional Legislature,  and  an  expression  of  approbation  from  some 
of  the  state  councils,  they  have  recently  become  emboldened 
in  their  cause,  and  promulgate  their  incendiary  doctrines  not 
only  through  the  press,  but  from  the  sacred  desk. — They  are 
therefore  deemed  legitimate  subjects  of  satire,  and  the  object 
of  this  Poem  is  to  hold  them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  detestation 
of  the  reader.  This  work  will  be  continued  in  periodica! 
Cantos,  and  issued  at  convenient  intervals,  so  long  as  incidents 
and  materials  may  present  themselves. 

The  Publisher  will  be  thankful  for  all  such  facts,  incidents, 
anecdotes,  and  avowed  opinions,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  as 
will  tend  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  party  so  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  and  reprobation  of  the  public.  Such  contributions 
(free  from  personalities  and  libel)  shall  be  promptly  interwoven 
with  each  succeeding  Canto.  The  strie'est  confidence  may 
be  relied  on. 
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CANTO  III. 


In  Canto  Third,  it  will  appear, 
That  victory  may  be  bought  too  dear, 
That  whersoe'r  the  saints  are  found, 
The  devil's  somewhere  skulking  round, 
And  still  contrives,  wilh  malice  sly, 
To  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  : 
That  no  pert  wood-pecker  alone 
Should  be  caught  Tapping  at  a  Stone, 
But  march — when  ordered  by  the  Colonel 
That  Dowell's  Magdalenian  Journal, 
And  his  voluptuous  exhibitions 
Of  lovers  in  some  queer  positions, 

At  Chatham  Chapel show  the  sage 

The  opening  of  a  golden  age. 
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FANATICISM  UNVEILED. 


CANTO  III. 


In  Canto  Third,  it  will  appear, 
That  victory  may  be  bought  too  dear  ; 
That  wheresoe'er  the  saints  are  found, 
The  devil's  somewhere  skulking  round  ; 
And  still  contrives  with  malice  sly, 
To  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  ; 
That  no  pert  wood-pecker  alone 
Should  be  caught  Tapping  at  a  Stone, 
But  march — when  ordered  by  the  Colonel : 
That  Dowell's  Magdalenian  Journal, 
And  his  voluptuous  exhibitions 
Of  lovers,  in  some  queer  positions, 
At  Chatham  Chapel       ■  show  the  sage 
The  opening  of  a  golden  age. 

**  Turn,  recreant  knight  I"  St.  Arthur  cried, 
"  And  here  confess  that  thou  hast  lied ; 
Or  couch  thy  lance,  and  quickly  meet 
An  ignominious  defeat. 
No  answer ! — then  thy  blood  shall  be 
On  thine  own  head ; — while  victory 
Shall  crown  my  brows  with  fadeless  laurel 
Ye  saints!  it  is  a  pious  quarrel! 
Then  aid  me  in  the  unequal  fray, 
And  all  the  spoils  I  win  to-day,  10 

(At  least,  all  I  can  well  afford,) 
Shall  aid  the  Missionary  Board, 
In  sending  out  some  pious  negro 
To  preach  at  Terra  del  Fuego." 
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Our  hero  said,  and  couched  his  lance* 
Urging  his  courser  to  advance, 
With  spur  and  whip,  against  the  foe, 
And  with  one  plunge  quick  laid  him  low  ; 
His  spear  was  shivered  in  the  fray, 
And  prone  upon  the  earth  he  lay;  20 

While  from  his  shapeless  mouth  did  flow 
A  stream  of  blood,  as  white  as  snow  ! 

The  moment  that  the  monster  fell. 
The  dogs  set  up  a  furious  yell ; 
While  fragments  of  the  broken  shield 
Lay  scattered  round  the  slimy  field, 
And  where  was  then  our  victor  found  f 
Both  horse  and  rider  on  the  ground; 
While  two  fierce  dogs  the  knight  assail. 
And,  maugre  his  close-buckled  mail.  30 

Soon  drew  some  blood  of  different  hue. 
From  what  the  foe  exposed  to  view. 

Juba  beheld  his  master's  plight, 
And  sprang  to  aid  the  fallen  knight. 
Whose  limbs,  so  wounded,  bruised,  and  lame. 
Could  scarcely  now  support  his  frame  ; 
His  steed  emerged  with  tardy  motion. 
From  out  the  slippery  creamy  ocean 
In  which  he'd  fallen — and,  indeed. 
'Twas  evident  to  knight  and  steed,  40 

That  though  the  giant's  race  was  run. 
The  victory  had  been  dearly  won ! 

Meantime  the  two  fierce  yelping  curs 
Stuck  to  the  knight  and  squire,  like  burs. 
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Showing  their  tusks,  with  threatening  grin, 
Clanking  their  chains  with  hellish  din, 
And  snapping  at  their  legs  and  feet, 
With  eyes  that  gleamed  with  furious  heat. 

Juba,  as  we  may  well  suppose, 
Felt  quite  at  home  with  two  such  foes,  50 

And  with  the  dasher  of  (he  churn, 
Became  the  assailant  in  his  turn, 
And  laid  about  him  with  such  vigour, 
Dealing  his  blows  with  reckless  rigour, 
Till  Canis  and  his  partner  Trot, 
Sneaked  homeward  to  their  master's  cot, 
Dragging  their  heavy  chains  and  clogs- 
Alas!  the  fate  of  churning  dogs! 

Then  Juba  sprang  upon  his  steed, 
Crying  aloud — "  Speed,  master,  speed  !  (JO 

Mount !  quickly  mount !— to  horse,  away  ! 
Or  we  shall  dearly  have  to  pay 
For  this  day's  work  ! — the  chase  is  up ! 
The  alarm  is  given  !  and  we  may  sup 
With  that  same  Ethiopian  queen 
In  Bridewell  Castle — if  we're  seen ! 
They  come!  be  quick!  we're  lost!  good  lack!" 
The  knight  was  on  his  horse's  back, 
And  cantering  off,  as  felon  feels, 
With  Hays  or  Merritt  at  his  heels,  70 

Ere  Juba's  warning  speech  was  done, 
Or  you  could  say  kl  Jack  Robertson.1" 
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Oh!  that  far-famed  retreat,  shall  long 
Be  told  in  history,  play,  and  song  ! 
For  any  dunce  may  danger  meet ; 
But  he  who  knows  how  to  retreat 
In  safety,  and  with  honour  too, 
A  tenfold  glory  is  his  due. 
Did  not  the  great  Moreau,  of  France, 
Acquire  less  fame  in  his  advance,  80 

An  overwhelming  force  to  meet, 
Than  crown'd  him  for  his  famed  retreat  ? 
Than  when  he  left  the  foe  hehind, 
And  saved  an  army  ?     Thus  we  find 
The  same  result  did  lately  happen, 
"When  Colonel  Stone  defeated  Tappan; 
"  Straight  tracks!"'  said  Stone,  "and  save  your 

shirt !" 
And  didn't  the  invader  soon  cut  dirt  ? 
A  masterly  retreat  he  made, 
Through  ranks  of  shooting-sticks  displayed; 
Through  balls  that  played,  and  galleys  tried 
With  heavy  metal  well  supplied: 
French  canon  too,  'tis  said,  were  near. 
And  yet  the  hero  came  off  clear ! 

But,  to  return — St.  Arthur  fled, 
Nor  once  looked  back,  but  dashed  ahead  : 
While  Juba,  trotting  just  behind, 
Was  deep  revolving  in  his  mind, 
The  curious  madness  of  his  master 
Which  caused  this  whimsical  disaster.  100 

Three  miles  they  rode  with  silent  speed. 
Each  lashing  on  his  foaming  steed- 
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And  neither  spoke ;  until,  at  last, 
Finding  all  fears  of  danger  past 
St.  Arthur  paused,  and  with  a  sigh, 
Gave  signal  that  his  squire  draw  nigh; 
To  whom  he  thus,  with  accents  kind, 
Disburthened  his  o'er  loaded  mind: — 

t;  Juba,  philosophy,  in  vain, 
By  natural  causes,  would  explain  1 10 

Phenomena  that  only  owe 
Their  being  to  the  world  below. 
'Twas  thus,  my  son,  in  days  of  yore, 
When  our  forefathers  first  came  o'er, 
To  plant  a  Zion  in  the  West, 
The  devil  came  among  the  rest! 
From  papal  errors  all  were  freed, 
And  each  believed  in  Calvin's  creed, 
That  none  were  fit,  for  heaven,  except 
Such  as  were  willing  to  be  kept  120 

A  whole  eternity  in  hell, 
Loud  hallelujahs  there  to  swell ! 
They  daily  breathed  their  warm  desire 
To  bathe  in  seas  of  quenchless  fire, 
And  by  eternal  reprobation, 
To  prove  their  title  to  salvation. 

"  A  doctrine  pure  as  this,  'tis  known, 
Is  for  the  chosen  few  alone ; 
But  the  old  serpent,  ever  nigh 
Will  have  a  finger  in  the  pie;  130 

Hence,  with  the  saints,  he  hither  came 
To  change  their  piety  to  shame ; 
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And  make  their  pious  Indian  wans 

Appear  to  us  like  murderer's  cause, 

And  when  the  saints  the  nations  slew, 

lie  held  the  victors  up  to  view, 

As  men  by  basest  passions  swayed, 

Who  came  the  country  to  invade, 

And  seize  upon  the  Indian's  lands, 

As  spoils  for  the  intruder's  bands.  1  40 

Whereas,  they  came  by  that  command 

"VY  Inch  gave  the  Israelites  a  land, 

Of  milk  and  honey,  wine  and  oil, 

With  all  the  heathen  for  a  spoiL 

But  as  he  once  afflicted  Job, 

In  eastern  corner  of  the  globe, 

And  the  sad  Uzzite's  patience  tried 

Till  he,  alas!  would  fain  have  died, 

So  he  has  been  permitted,  ever, 

To  thwart  man's  noblest  best  endeavour,       150 

Lest  heirs  of  worldly  fame  and  pelf, 

Ascribe  their  whole  success  to  self: 

Becoming  thieves  and  robbers  too, 

By  taking  what  to  heaven  is  due. 

Thus  dazzled  by  the  bright  renown 

1  should  have  gain'd  by  bringing  down 

Yon  fiend  of  cruelty  and  lust, 

Giant  Butyrum  to  the  dust, 

I  had  perhaps,  with  pride  vain-glorious, 

Soon  as  I  found  myself  victorious,  160 

Though  modest  prudence  might  forbid  it. 

Thought,  felt,  and  said,  '  alone  I  did  it.' 

To  save  me  from  such  impious  boast. 

Some  imp  of  the  infernal  host, 
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By  a  superior  power  allow'd, 

To  humble  and  abase  the  proud, 

With  necromantic  arts,  did  turn 

My  foe  into  a  butter-churn, 

Which  spear  might  pierce,  but  could  not  kill. 

And  to  a  canine  stepping-mill  HO 

Transformed  his  round  revolving  shield, 

And  changed  the  lance  he  used  to  wield, 

To  wooden  churn-dash,  while  his  blood, 

Appeared  to  us  a  milky  flood. 

Well,  be  it  so — we  must  submit, — 

Now  Juba,  let  us  eat  a  bit." 

The  squire,  well  pleased  at  this  request, 
Now  soon  prepared  their  little  feast, 
Of  bread  and  cheese,  and  flesh  of  swine 
Well  smoked  since  taken  from  the  brine.       180 
Their  horses  were  let  loose  to  feed, 
Upon  the  rich  and  verdant  mead, 
And  near  them  run  a  f>urglin<j  stream, 
Which  sparkled  in  the  solar  beam, 
From  which  they  quench'd  their  thirst,  and  thei? 
The  knight  resumed  his  theme  again. 

4-  When  we  have  slavery  once  abolished, 
And  blacks  become  refined  and  polished. 
Then  will  return  the  age  of  gold 
Of  which  the  ancient  bards  have  told.  ]90 

The  reign  of  Saturn,  when  man's  food 
Was  herbs  and  acorns  from  the  wood ; 
Ere  servile  yoke  the  bull  disturbed, 
Or  horses  felt  the  bit  and  curb ; 
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Ere  lock  had  been  put  on  to  doors, 

To  guard  the  owner's  hoarded  stores ; 

When  hollow  oaks  did  honey  yield. 

Ere  fences  parted  field  from  field, 

When  wars  and  armies  were  unknown, 

And  bugle's  blast  had  ne'er  been  blown ;      200 

Ere  merchant's  ships,  allured  by  gain, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  raging  main : 

Ere  craft  and  fraud  were  understood 

When  cattle's  udder  lent  them  food ; 

The  sheep,  their  garments  to  defend, 

From  cold,  and  for  no  other  end  ; 

For  pride  of  dress  was  then  unknown, 

One  kind  of  dress  on  woman  shone, 

On  man  another,  and  a  change 

Would  have  been  deemed  a  monster  strange ; 

The  earth  unplough'd  her  crop  did  yield, 

And  without  toil  supplied  each  field ; 

Fountains  then  ran  with  milk  and  honey, 

And  no  one  knew  the  use  of  money ; 

The  thistle  then  the  lilly  bore, 

And  every  bramble  roses  wore ; 

The  meanest  shrub  sweet  balm  distill'd, 

Earth  had  no  mineral  that  kill'd, 

Nor  any  baneful  plant  we  learn. 

Nor  mandrake  low,  nor  barren  fern ;  220 

The  goats  their  swelling  udders  bore, 

Undriven  to  the  milkmaid's  door  ; 

Then  all  the  world,  it  is  agreed, 

Embraced  the  Calvinistic  creed, 

That  all's  ordain'd,  from  first  to  last, 

The  present,  future,  and  the  past. 
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u  Then  there  was  neither  law,  nor  fear 
A  judges'  sentences  to  hear  ; 
No  client  then  was  doomed  to  wait 
The  leisure  of  an  advocate,  230 

The  talion  law  was  in  request, 
A  chancery-court  in  every  breast ; 
Unheeded  statutes  had  no  tenters, 
And  men  could  deal  without  indentures  ; 
Strife  only  reigned — for  all  then  strove 
To  excel  in  virtue,  peace  and  love. 

"  There  were  no  lustful  cinders  then 
To  broil  the  very  hearts  of  men ; 
The  better  acted  world  did  move 
Upon  the  poles  of  truth  and  love.  240 

Connubial  pairs  were  closely  knitted, 
Adultry  had  not  been  committed, 
Nor  fornication — all,  we  know, 
Were  '  chaste  as  ice,  and  pure  as  snow  y 
It  was  a  time  of  no  distrust, 
So  much  of  love  had  nought  of  lust ; 
The  language  melted  in  the  ear, 
Yet  all  without  a  blush  might  hear; 
Each  touch  and  kiss,  were  so  well  placed, 
They  were  as  sweet  as  they  were  chaste !    250 

"  How  changed  the  scene ! — the  present  day — 
The  age  of  iron  mixed  with  clay, 
When  reason  yields  her  rule  to  passion, 
And  chastity  is  out  of  fashion, 
Each  house  is  now  a  Cyprian  court, 
Vide  our  Magdalen  Report, 
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And,  also,  our  McDowell's  Journal, 

Where  scenes  of  crime  the  most  infernal, 

Are  in  such  lively  hues  displayed 

That  thousands  fear  to  be  betrayed.  200 

The  pious  will  remember  too, 
The  pictures,  late  exposed  to  view 
In  Chatham  Chapel — Oh!  howshock'd 
Were  all  the  saints  who  thither  flock'd  ! 
Each  turn'd  his  eyes  up,  wild  with  wonder, 
Just  like  a  duck  that  hears  it  thunder ; 
They  scann'd  each  naked  figure's  features. 
And  thought  the  French  were  wicked  creatures. 
All  gazed  upon  the  maddening  scene. 
And  every  one  was  moved  I  ween  !  270 

"  When  we  repeat  this  exhibition, 
And  give  the  ladies  free  admission  ; 
There's  little  doubt  some  deep  impressions 
Will  guard  their  hearts  from  such  transgressions. 
Inspire  them  with  such  fiery  zeal 
To  purify  the  common  weal, 
They'll  feel,  and  boldly  say  it,  too, 
•  We  tear  not  now  what  man  can  do 
To  us  or  ours — our  cause  is  just, 
In  that  we  place  our  hope  and  trust.'  280 

"  When,  scorning  danger,  they  have  plann'd 

A  pious  missionary  band. 

To  teach  New-York's  deluded  daughters, 

To  abstain  from  gin,  and  such  strong  waters 
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As  do  the  modest  blood  inflame, 

And  make  it  riot  through  the  frame ; 

Then  shall  we  hope  that  reformation 

Will  put  down  vice  throughout  the  nation  ; 

That  females  then  will  cease  from  sinning ; 

The  glorious  scheme  is  now  beginning.        290 

In  such  a  cause,  I'd  see  my  daughter — 

And  smile  to  see  it — die  a  martyr  ! 

'Tis  ours  to  teach  the  female  throng, 

That  ever}7  prejudice  is  wrong, 

And  should  be  sacrificed  to  truth, 

And  if  a  decent  coloured  youth, 

Should  seek  her  hand,  I  would  applaud  him, 

And  her  affections  should  reward  him. 

Thus  would  I  show  a  bright  example, 

That  we  on  prejudice  dare  trample.  300 

And  should  the  rabble  raise  a  riot, 

Or,  with  a  mob  disturb  our  quiet, 

We  still  would  have  the  consolation 

Of  leading  on  the  reformation. 

And  if  our  very  lives  be  taken, 

Still,  faith  alone,  will  save  our  bacon 

From  Satan's  smoke-house,  —  who  receives 

A  daily  proof  that  he  believes 

In  predetermined  ordination, 

Can  have  no  doubt  of  his  salvation."  310 

St.  Arthur  paused — and  started  too. 
For  lo  !  an  insect  crept  to  view, 
From  out  the  hollow  rotten  stump 
On  which  he  sat,  and  stung  his  rump. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  hero  of  this  Poem,  St.  Arthur  de  Fanaticus,  is  in- 
tended to  represent  Bigotry  and  Fanaticism  in  the  abstract, 
whose  extravagant  and  Quixotic  attempts  to  reform  the  world 
are  no  less  ridiculous,  and  scarcely  lc:-s  effective,  than  those  of 
L;i  Mancha's  champion  in  the  exploded  cause  of  chivalry. 

The  present  crusade  which  is  now  waged  by  a  few  wretched 
fanatics  against  the  Colonization  Society,  is  another  link  in  the 
chain  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  rivetted  upon  us  from  the 
formation  of  our  government.  The  enlightened  framers  of  our 
constitution  foresaw  the  evi!,  and  introduced  a  clause  to  arrest 
its  insidious  progress.  I>y  eliciting  a  hearing  from  our  Na- 
tional Legislature,  and  an  expression  of  approbation  from  some 
of  the  state  councils,  they  have  recently  become  emboldened 
in  their  cause,  and  promulgate  their  incendiary  doctrines  not 
only  through  the  press,  but  from  the  sacred  desk. — They  are 
therefore  deemed  legitimate  subjects  of  satire,  and  the  object 
of  this  Poem  is  to  hold  them  up  to  the  ridicule  and  detestation 
of  the  reader.  This  work  will  be  continued  in  periodical 
Cantos,  and  issued  at  con  .  Is,  so  long  as  incidents 

and  materials  may  present  thei        v    -. 

The  Publisher  will  be  thankful  for  all  such  facts,  incidents, 
anecdotes,   and  avowed  opinio  pose  or  verse,  as 

will  tend  to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  party  so  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  and  reprobation  of  the  public.  Such  contributions 
(free  from  personalities  and  libel)  shall  be  promptly  interwoven 
with  each  succeeding  Canto.  The  strictest  confidence  may 
be  relied  on. 


